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Rotrs. 
JUNIUS. 

Since writing my last note under this heading 
Thave not, until now, had an opportunity of again 
looking into Twisleton’s book on the hand- 
writing of Junius, with M. Chabot’s report on 
the subject. My second i spection of the 
thongh necessarily of a cursory nature, furnishes 
matter for a note or two which m: ay not be with- 
out interest for those who care to read anythi 
connected with the Junian myste 

M. Chabot, referring to the proofs 
letters for the “‘ author's edition” of 1772, 
@-which fac-similes are given in Mr. Twisleton’s 
work, calls attention to the obliterations of what 
he supposes to have been dates written on the 

fs, and the substitution of other dat 

mnian handwriti: and t 
Circumstance thus: 

“Tn all probability his (the proof cor 
# intent upon a determination to have ever 
(the dates) printed in his own particular way at, fo 
the moment, he forgot he was Junius, and inserted them 
in his bona fide handwriting. With still greater deter- 
@ination he has endeavoured to efface them; but, in his 
confusion, he left one untouched, that of July 1769—no 
less a specimen of the natural handwriting of th« Jun lian 
letters than those which he had effectual y concealed, 

Mr. Twisleton and M. Chabot firmly believe 
that the author of Junius’s Letters and the writer 
of the date in the natural handwriting was 


* 


work, 


of some 


* 4th §, viii. 104. 





But when we talk of Ju- 
hand,” it should not be for- 
number 6 of his private letters 
1 August 6, 1769, Junius broke 
hand; and then, the writing, 
though a little like Lord George Sackville’s and 
good deal like Mr. Boyd's, is not at all like 
Francis’s. I think that in my former note, while 
ridiculing the notion of Francis being Junius, I 
admitted the strong resemblan f the above 
date, July 29, 1769, to other dates unquestionably 
‘rancis in letters to his wife and to 

’ however, I we1 nvinced 

hat the date on the proof was written Francis, 
uld merely conclude that he availed 

lf of an opportunity of placing it re some 

after his return India, therance 

sire, as shown by many little artifices and 

of actir the “ mighty 


Sir Philip Francis. 
nius’s “ natural 
gotten that in 

to Woodfall, dat 


into his natural 


un 


from 


ing, to be looked upon as 
ar of the forest.” 
The “own particular way” in which Mr. 
Twisleton says the proof-corrector wished the 
dates to be printed, was by having the number of 
lay (29) placed before the month (July). 
the way in which Francis dated his 
t tters, and Mr. Twistleton thinks it so 
rkable, that he relies upon it as a Fy’ of 
j P Junius with Francis. len fall 
inconsistencies in their endeavours 
We all know that Junius 
desired lIment. Mr. Twisleton knows it, 
for he than once refers to the circumstance. 
st, bewildered by his Franciscan theory, he 
gines that Junius, trembling for his very life, 
appears by his private notes to Woodfall, re- 
ilved (by way of avoiding detection) “to have 
every one of th $ pri nted in his-own parti- 
cular way”; that “way” being, in Twisle- 
s opinion, so very “*] articular 3 ’ that it furnishes 
him a century afterwards with a clue to unravel a 
mystery whi baffled everybody else! This 
j ] admitting bability of 
he mark- 
believe 


int 
to uphold a theory. 


strange 


concea 


more 


date 
ton 


h has 
5 the pr 
hypoth sis relatwre 

It 1s indi pensabie 

wrote on the proofs, in his dis- 

name of the person to whom a 

addressed ; secondly, that immediately 

ath he wrote, in his natural hand, the 

afterwards obliterated : thirdly, that 

went back again to his J hand, and 

= making corrections, additions, and notes 

t ne page, and that a very 1 one; and 

fourthly , “that all this was done not once but 
over and over again. 

Perhaps I may be permitted to hazard a guess 
as to the erasures on the proofs and the date in 
question, which is so like Francis’s handwriting. 
May it not be that the dates were written in the 
first instance by Woodfall, and that Junius, find- 


} 


used it 


ing them inaccurate, effaced them and substituted 
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others, except in the instance of the 29th of July, 
1769, which, being correct, was allowed to stand ? 
Readers of the Junian controversy will remem- 
ber the allusions made to the “ Pauline” hand- 
writing, said to have been peculiar to persons 
educated at St. Paul’s School. Francis, who was 
educated there, is described as having written the 
“Pauline” hand. Now Woodfall was a school- 
fellow of Francis at Paul's, and may be supposed 
to have acquired the peculiar handwriting of the 
school—a circumstance favourable to the conjec- 
ture that the dates on the proofs were originally 
written by him. 

I turn to another point which is somewhat 
curious, and has hitherto, I believe, escaped notice. 
From a comparison of the proofs in Mr. Twisle- 
ton’s book with the first or author’s edition of 
Junius, published by Woodfali in 1772, it appears 
that the work was composed twice. By “com- 
posed” I mean set up in type. The type in 
which the Letters were first composed was a little 
smaller than that subsequently adopted. Wood- 
fall must, in the first instance, have cut the let- 
ters from the file of the Pudlic Advertiser and had 
them composed and at once arranged in pages 
and sheets, proofs of which he sent to Junius for 
correction. In doing this Woodfall overlooked 
some letters, probably those signed “ Philo-Ju- 
nius”; for the letter to Sir William Draper, 
numbered 22 in the proofs, stands number 27 in 
the work when published. These omissions, as 
well as the notes which Junius supplied, made it 
necessary to break up the matter in type and re- 
arrange the whole of it; and this circumstance, 
combined, perhaps, with a desire to make the book 


look better, probably induced Woodfall to com- | 


C. Ross. 


pose the work afresh. 


and also at the letter written by Woodfall to 
Junius, dated March 7, 1773, and which we 
may suppose Junius did not receive, either be- 
cause it was not sent, or, being sent and not called 
for, was recovered by Woodfall. It may reason- 





l 
| was not left to him to supply them—they were 
| all printed. 

I find I was right in my conjecture above,sthat 
the letters omitted in the proof-sheets were those 
of Philo-Junius: for, at several places in the 
proofs, Junius has written “Here insert Philo. 
Junius” of such and such a date. 

I find also, that the very dark-coloured oblitera. 
tions reproduced from the proofs in Mr. Twisle- 
ton’s fac-similes were not made by Junius; and 
| further, that his manner of making corrections 

does not support the opinion which has been 
pe lee ar = he was accustomed to correct for 
the press. The usual way of deleting a word is 
by drawing through it a horizontal line, thus —, 
Junius, however, drew a line through it perpen- 
dicularly, thus | , if a word of one syllable, and 
two or three perpendicular lines if a long word, 
Mr. Twisleton’s book shows two instances of this, 
to which I will refer. In the proof of Letter 14 
Junius has drawn two perpendicular lines, each 
of which passes through a letter in the word 
“ philosophers”; and in Letter 16 he has drawn 
only one line ¢hrough the letter o in the word 
“you.” 

“When Junius sent back the proofs, Woodfall, 
or his foreman, would at once perceive the inade- 
quacy of Junius’s marks of correction, and would 
know that if given in that state to the compositors 
they would take out only the letters through 
which the lines were drawn, and therefore he 
effaced the words effectually in the usual way. It 
may be urged that Junius himself might have 
made the second effacement over his perpendicular 
marks. Doubtless; but the reasons for supposing 
he did not do so are these: —the perpendicular 
marks are made in ink which has become of a 


; | brown colour, corresponding with that of Junius’s 

P.S. Since the foregoing vas written I have, i 
by the politeness of Mr. Winter Jones, the Libra- | 
rian of the British Museum, had an opportunity 
of looking at the proof-sheets corrected by Junius, | 


ably be concluded that it is not a copy, because | 
it has been sealed, and I think there are no cor- | 


rections in it. 
From an inspection of Woodfall’s handwriting 


of letters and figures, I think the date 29 July, | 


1771, on the proof, might have been written by 
him; but I am bound to say that the writing on 
the proof is more precise and symmetrical than 
Woodfall’s ; and further, that in Woodfall’s letter 
the number of the day follows the name of the 
month, Before dismissing the subject of the dates 
I may mention that, in the proof-sheets of the 


second volume sent to Junius for correction, it hand ?” 


| 


contemporaneous writing in the margins of the 
proofs; whereas the lateral erasures are in ink which 
still retains its black colour. Indeed the black- 
ness of the colour would almost lead toa suspicion 
that a fresh coating—if I may use the expression— 
had been laid on since Woodfall’s time. Having 
touched upon this point I cannot refrain from di- 
recting the attention of those who may have more 
time for the investigation of the matter than I 
have to the before-mentioned date of July 29, 
1769, which seems to me to have been touched in 
some places very delicately with a darker coloured 
ink than that in which it was first written. 
As regards the question of Junius’s handwriting 
generally : —When turning over page after page 
of preface in manuscript one cannot fail to be 
struck by its beauty, its freedom, and its homo- 
geneity (the last being a characteristic which it 
must be very difficult to preserve in a disguised 
hand), and the question involuntarily arises m 
one’s mind —“Is not this, after all, a natural 
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I will conclude this, I fear, tedious communica- 
tion with a query: Are there any specimens ob- 
tainable of the handwriting of Chatham’s wife, 
his daughter, and his sister? C. R. 





THE CITIES OF PETILIA. 

It is a question which has never yet been satis- 
factorily decided, whether there were two cities of 
this name, or only one. As I have examined the 
matter with some degree of care, and have been 





| south, we may conclude that these must be the 
| hills that were formerly called Petilini. Antonini 
(La Lucania, Napoli, 1795) was the first to suggest 
this, and he maintained that on Mount Stella, the 
highest point of this ridge, the ruins of the Luca- 
nian Petilia were to be found. I was aware of 
this opinion before I left Naples, and as I had to 


| pass this peninsular district on my way to the 


on the spot, I may be allowed to state the conclu- | 


sion at which I have arrived. 
Petilia in the country of the Bruttii, twelve miles 
north of Croton, where the village of Strongoli is 
now found, there can be no doubt. The site is 
exactly as it is described—a strong position, and 
such as in those days, when artillery was un- 
known, might sustain such a siege as we know 
that it did (Liv. xxiii. 20, 30; Polyb. vii. 1) 

inst the Carthaginian forces under Himileco. It 


is placed on a steep hill, and as it is said to have | 
been founded by Philoctetes (Strab. vi. p. 254; | 


Serv. ad Virg. 42m. iii. 401) the inhabitants of 
Strongoli point out the ruins of an ancient edifice, 
which they call the Temple of Philoctetes, where 
they have found coins, bronze figures, and terra- 
cotta lamps. Near their cathedral, which is large 
and handsome, lie several fragments of pillars of 
Cipollino marble, with some sepulchral inscrip- 
tions, one of which is curious, as it records the 
will of a citizen, who leaves to the Augustal col- 
lege of Petilia a sum of money and a vineyard. 
The sum of money is to be laid out in the purchase 
of certain candelabra holding two lights, which 
are to be used at a particular public festival, at 
the celebration of which the wine produced by 
the said vineyard, called Cedicium, is to be drunk. 

Respecting this Petilia there can be no dispute, 
but the difficulty arises from a passage in Plutarch 
(Crass. c. 11), in which he states that Crassus 
defeated a considerable body of rebels under 
Spartacus in the salt marshes in the vicinity of 
Pestum, and that after the defeat the forces re- 
treated to the Montes Petilini; and Strabo (vi. 
oo) speaks of Petilia being the capital of 

ucania. These salt marshes are still around 
Pestum, as I found from getting involved in the 
midst of them towards sunset near the mouth of 
the Sele, the ancient Silarus. The Petilia of 
which I have spoken above is somewhere about 
one hundred and fifty miles at least from Pestum, 
with many hills and dales between, which renders 
it unlikely that the defeated forces of Spartacus 
should think of directing their course to such a 
distant spot. 

The question arises, where were these Montes 
Petilini? It would naturally suggest itself that 
they must be at no great distance from Prestum, 
and as we find a hilly district immediately to the 


As to the city of | 


ruins of Velia, I determined to satisfy myself by 
personal inspection whether there appeared to be 
any such ruins on Mount Stella. On my way, 
after leaving Psstum, I continued to inquire of 
the peasants whether they were acquainted with 


| such ruins, and the answer was, that I should find 


them on Mount Stella. My disappointment may 
be imagined, when on reaching the pinnacle [ 
found nothing but the remains of a small monas- 
tery and a ruined church, where mass is still 
celebrated at certain times. There was not the 
slightest appearance of there ever having been 
any village at this spot, and indeed the height is 
too great to allow us to suppose that it could 
have been chosen for such a purpose. The want 
of water must have precluded the possibility of 
its being so selected. Half way up on the slopes 
there are the remains of an old castle. As Anto- 


| nini, however, has produced (vol. i. p. 96) several 


ancient inscriptions found in this district with the 
name Petilia, there may have been such a village, 


| though its position is unknown. 


I see that Mr. Bunbury, in his description of the 
Montes Petilini in Smith’s Dictionary of Greek 
and Roman Geography, maintains that they are 
the mountains lying between the Bruttian Petilia 
and Consentia. I am well acquainted with that 
part of the country, and cannot believe that this 
is likely. He discards the Lucanian Petilia alto- 
gether, and regards the Bruttian Petilia as the 
city or village to which Strabo refers. The 
mountains of which Mr. Bunbury speaks are the 
highest in the south of Italy, and are seen to rise 
to a great height about ten miles west of Stron- 
goli, covered on their lowest slopes with the 
Ornus europea and Fraxinus rotundifolia, from 
which manna is procured. These mountains were 
well known to the Romans from an early period, 
but it was as the Sila, which name they still re- 
tain. I cannot, therefore, believe that these were 
the Montes Petilini. Mr. Bunbury thinks that 
the ancient inscriptions given by Antonini are 
apocryphal, and of course if this be the case, it 
cuts the ground from under our feet in regard to 
the second Petilia in Lucania. Yet this does not 
settle the question in regard to the Montes Peti- 
lini, to which Spartacus retreated, and it seems 
to me that the hilly country to which I have re- 
ferred immediately south of Pwstum was the 
natural course which defeated forces would take. 

I have said that the Silva Sila was well known 

| to the Romans from almost the earliest period, 
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that they came in contact with its inhabitants 





3 to that of The Merry Wives. In the follow; 


and it was to find them much in the same wild | quotation (from A Piece of Friar Bacon's Brazen. 


state that they have ever continued. 


in these later day 8. 


rich proprietors in this district. 
joint-stock company for the farming of the public 
revenues of the Roman state, had taken on lease 
the pitcheries of the Silva Sila from the censors 
of z.c. 142, P. Scipio Africanus and L. Mummius. 
This part of Italy was then, as now, covered with 
forests, and supplied the state with pitch and 
timber for ships. Some of the slaves employed by 
the co npany and even the freemen were charged 
with being implicated in the murders, so that the 
directors felt that they themselves might be blamed 
if they were found to have employed servants who 
could be guilty of such enormities. The senate 
issued a special commission to examine the matter, 
and the celebrated C. Lelius was employed to 
defend the company, which Cicero tells us that he 
did with great ability. 
them, and 
tained their cause, that the members of the com- 
pany attended Lelius to his house —a mode 
of showing respect which was usual at Rome. 
Through his exertions and that of Servius Galba, 


the company and members implicated in the charge | 


were acquitted. In this anecdote regarding the 
brigandage of Italy two thousand years ago, it is 
interesting to find the names of some of the most 
illustrious of her sons to turn up. The Scipio here 
mentioned was the “ Younger Scipio,” who de- 
stroyed Cartha 
censor, and Mummius was the conqueror of Corinth 
the same vear. 
tained an i 











monument in Cicero’s 
treatise, Leelius sive de Amicitid, and it is believed 
that the wit and idiom of Terence were pointed 
and polished by his and Scipio’s conversation. 


CravFrurp Tart RaAMAGE. 


perishable 





SHAKESPEARIANA, 
“Merry Wives,” I. 1, 161— 

* And 

Were it not for the mis-spelling of the old edi- 
tions, there seems no difficulty in this passage, 
and I consider it to be settled that Car-etres = 
careers. Shakespeare is fond of using the manege- 
phrase metaphorically, but he has not used it 


so conclusions past the Car-eires.” 


elsewhere in the exact sense of drunken eccen- | 
Neither have his commentators (so far | 
as I know) adduced any passage exactly parallel | similitude or equality. 


tricities. 





I know not 
whether there be in the Italian character some- 
thing that leads them naturally to a life of bri- 
gandage, but two thousand years ago the insecurity 
of life and property was the same as it has been | 
In the year B.c. 138 Cicero | 
(Brut. c. 22) tells us of a curious trial carried on 
at Rome, arising from the murder of some of the 
The Publicani, a 


: He appeared twice for | 
30 ably was he thought to have main- | 


B.C. 146, four years before he was | 


The Lelius referred to has ob- | 


head's Prophesie, reprinted in vol. iv. of Hazlitt, 
Early Popular Poetry) I think I have hit upon 
exact parallelism — 


“ Now John, and Joane, and Madge, 
Can make no merry Crue, 
The baily, with his badge, 
| So braves it in his blue! 
None dare discharge a Carier 
For feare of maister oflicier.” 
(L. 359, p. 281.) 
If the meaning of the above verse be not clear, 
compare it with the contrasting verse of Time 
Was on p. 272-3 of Hazlitt’s fourth volume. 


Joun Anois, MA. 


“ STanD on SymMpPatTay.”— 
“ Aum. Princes and noble lords, 
What answer shall I make to this base man ? 
Shall I so much dishonour my fair stars, 
On equal terms to give him chastisement ? 
Either [ must, or have mine honour soil’d 
With the attainder of his slanderous lips. 
There is my gage, the manual seal of death, 
That marks thee out for hell: I say, thou liest, 
And will maintain what thou hast said is false 
In thy heart-blood, though being all too base 
To stain the temper of my knightly sword. 
Boling. Bagot, forbear; thou shalt not take it up. 
Aum. Excepting one, I would he were the best 
In all this presence that hath moved me so, 
Fitz. If that thy valour stand on sympathy, 
There is my gage, Aumerle, in gage to thine.” 


Richard IT. Act IV. Se. 1. 


In this passage Shakespeare uses the word 
sympathy (in the folio sympathize) in a sense dif- 
| ferent from its ordinary acceptation. Dr. John- 


son says —_ 


“ Aumerle has challenged Bagot with some hesitation, 
as not being his equal ; and, therefore, one whom, accord- 
ing to the rules of chivalry, he was not obliged to fight, 
as a nobler life was not to be staked ina | against a 
| baser. Fitzwalter then throws down his gage, a pledge 
of battle; and tells him that, if he stands upon sympa 
thies, that is, upon equality of blood, the combat is now 
offered him by a man of rank not inferior to his ows. 
Sympathy is an affection incident at once to two subjects. 
This community of affection implies a likeness or equality 
| of nature, and thence our poet transferred the term 


| equality of blood.” 





3ut this word sympathy is used in a similar 
sense by Lyly in his Zuphues, as the following 
extract will show: — 
“ Nature recompensed ye dissimilitude of mindes, with 
a sympathy of bodies, for we were in all parts 80 like the 
| other, that it was hard to distinguish either in speach, 
| countenance, or height, one from the other: saving that 
either carried the motion of his mind, in his manners, 
| and that the affects of the hart were bewrayed by the 
| eyes, which made us knowen manifestly.” 


Here the word sympathy also evidently signifies 
W. L. Rusmpow. 
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—————— 
#Cgy Havock ”: Smaxsperr’s“ J uLrusC msaRr.” 


"jy Sir Travers Twiss’s Black Book of the Adms- | °° 


(pp. 286, 462) occur two Englished versions 
of Henry V.’s Latin “Statutes and Ordinaunces 
to be keped in time of Werre,” 1419, MS. temp. 
Edw. IV., and § 12 is— 

“The peyne of hym that cryeth havok and of them 
that followeth hym, e titulo, &c. Item si quis inventus 
fuerit qui clamorem inceperit, qui vocatur havok.” 

$12. “ Also that no man be so hardy to crv havok, 
upen peyne that he that is begynner shal be deede ther- 
fore, and the remanent, that doo the same or folow, shal 
lose their horse and harneis ; and the personnes of suche 
g followeth and escriene shall be under arrest of the 
{ mareschalle warde, unto tyme that they 





conestable and 
have made fyne and 
and his body in prisone at the 
The next section is against unlawful cries or 
alarms * and the punishment of 
those who begin thet That these cries were for 
the purpose of call out men falsely for attack 
or plund: ring expedit ions, and not to create & 
panic and flig ht, is evident from Shakspere’s use 
CH. red. FP, 





fo @1 tie no more to offende, 


vnges wy lie. 


such as “ mount, 








of “cry hav 
LONDON STREET SAYINGS. 

Perhaps some of my fellow readers would help 

‘te a very imperfect list that I have 

I i reet sayings of the last 


} 
metoc mp 


drawn up ! 
forty years. These 
lines of popular songs, occasi mally tags from farces, 
often bits of fantastic ad iptable nonsense, are not 
without a certain interest to the student of manners. 
They mark the popularity of many forgotten books, 
songs, and plays, and exemplify certain phases of 
Eoglish humour. I do not think that in ‘any 
other European city, except Paris, is the habit of 
using these current sa‘ so prevalent as it is 
in London; but this opinion may probably only 


arise from my ct knowledge of other 
dties : — 








ti 


, Which are sometimes 

























“Se much for Buckingham ” (1836 A well-known 
line from Cibber’s version of Richard I1I. . Edmund 
Kean, who had made it one of his finest points, died in 
1833. 

* Nix my Dolly pals” (1839). Part of the chorus of a 
song in Ainsworth’s Jack Sheppard. The song 
upon good authority, to have been written by the late 
Mr. Charles Dickens. 

“T believe you, my boy.” A line from the play of 
Jack Sheppard, which Paul Bedford used to give in a 
very unctuous and effective manner. 

“ All my eye and Betty Martin” (Beate Martine). A 
medieval schoolboy’s perversion of a Roman Catholi 
prayer. 

“Who stole the donkey?” <A joke on the material 
supposed to be used for white hats, at the time that 
Orator Hunt and other leading Radicals wore them as 
badges of party. 

*“ That's the ticket for soup.” Probably about the time 
of the starting the Mendicity Society. The original 
slang phrase, “That's the ticket,” is said to have been 
first used by Spiller, on seeing a benefit ticket that Ho- 
garth had etched for bim. 


is said, 











des Chartes, by M. Delisle, we 


clergy to obtain the books necessary f 


Quoted by Albert Smith in 
h, 1841. 


* How’s your mother ?” 
e of his early medical student articles in Px 
“ Has your mother sold her mangle ?” (1841 


“Jump Jim Crow” (1839). Rice appear it the 
Adelphi, and started the “ nigger” nuisance in ) 


* Jim along Josey.” 


Same period. 
“ How are you off for soap ?” 











“Go it you cripples.” Sounds like Mon i's Tom 
and Jerry. 

“* All round my hat” (circa 1850). A lin ng 

“You don’t lodge here, Mr. Fergusson.” A | in a 
farce. 

“Tlooky Walker.” Same period. 

“ Hope I don’t intrude.” The tag in P s Paul 
Pi 

‘There you go witl r eye ou Sa iod ; 
perhaps a joke on eye-gl 

“ Before you can say Jack Robinson.” A m 

ital song of Hudson's. 

“ Does your mother know you're out ? ” ( S40 


* Bravo, Rouse!” 


\ ‘ 
rhe poor were indifferent to it. 

*‘Who’s your hatter ?” 

“ Get inside, and pull up the blinds.” 7 kney 


‘ot in these boots.” A year or two a 

*Il would I were with Nanev.” Music-] ng. 

“ What! the same old hat ?” 

‘ Not for Joe!” 

“ Like a bird.” 

“ All serene!” 
Hlow’s your poor fee 

“For we are awfully clever.” Music-} 

1 him in.” 

‘Not for this chil 


Not to-day, 
* Just like Roger.” The last saying 


WALTER THORNBURY 


baker. 


ON THE LOAN OF BOOKS DURING THE 
MIDDLE AGES. 


From an article in the Bibliotheque Ecole 
learn that this 
nerous practice was by no means r during 
} 


the P riod specified. The exorbitant ice of 


books (MSS.) and the wretched circumstances of 
the times put it out of the power of many of the 
7 * Tne pro- 
secution of their studies except by loan. In such 
a state of things, the monastic libraries often 
opened their treasures for the assistan * needy 
priests; for it was considered one most 
meritorious works of mercy to lend out books on 
such occasions. It is true that, to be exempted 
from doing this, the books in many nastic 
establishments were placed under anathema; that 
is, they could neither be lent nor borrowed, under 
pain of excommunication. This selfish severity 
was so little in harmony with the principles of 
Gospel charity, that it was formally condemned 
by the Council of Paris in 1212. The Iathers of 


1 


the Council, in the following touching language, 
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remind the various religious orders that they 
ought to cherish more charitable sentiments : — 


“ Nous leur défendons de jurer qu’ils ne préteront pas 
leurs livres aux pauvres: car le prét est une des princi- 
pales ceuvres de miséricorde. Nous voulons qu’aprés 
un sérieux examen les livres soient divisés en deux 
classes: les uns resteront dans la maison pour l’usage 
des fréres ; les autres seront prétés aux pauvres, d’apres 
Yavis de Abbé, qui veillera & ce que l’intérét de la 
maison ne soit pas lésé. Que désormais aucun livre ne 
soit placé sous l’anathtme! Nous annulons, d’autre 
part, tous les anathémes portés par le passé.” 


M. Delisle quotes also from a document which 


he found among the archives of the Seine-Infé- | 


rieure, containing memoranda made by the trea- 


surer or librarian of the abbey of Saint-Ouen, | 


relating to the loan of books belonging to the 


convent; and among them were many law books, | 
. @ > ¢ - | 
Bibles, commentaries on the Scriptures, Fathers | 


of the Church, lives of saints, and one Latin 
classic—Cicero’s De Officiis. 


Among the borrowers it might be expected we | 


should find some of the poor clergy, whose in- 

terests were so warmly defended at the Council 

of Paris; but instead of them we discover the 

names of the Dean and Choir-master of the cathe- 

dral, the Bishop of Beauvais, and even the Arch- 

bishop of Rouen. Joun Macray. 
Oxford. 


BURLEY FAMILY. 


Sir Thomas Lyttelton (or, as his name is 
usually written, Littleton), the famous author of 
the Tenures, is stated to have married Joan, 
daughter and coheiress of William Burley by 
Ellen his wife, the daughter and heiress of John 
Grendon, of Grendon, co. Stafford. “This Mr. 
Burley,” says Bishop Lyttelton (in the account of 
his family printed in Collins’ Peerage, edit. 1779), 
“ was of the same house with Sir William Burley, Warden 
of the Cinque Ports, Constable of Dover Castle,* and 
Knight of the Garter, temp. Rich. IL, whose brother 
Richard was also Knight of the Garter, as was Sir John 
Burley, their father.” (Vol. vii. p. 427.) 

But in the third volume of The Topographer 
and Genealogist (p. 486) is a pedigree of Burley, 
contributed by the late well-known Salopian gene- 
alogist Mr. George Morris, from which it appears 
that Joan Littleton was the daughter and co- 
heiress of Sir John Burley of Bromcroft Castle, 
sheriff of Shropshire in 1409, by Juliana, daughter 
of Reginald Lord Grey of Ruthin, and the grand- 
daughter of another Sir John of Bromcroft, by 
Alice, sister and heiress of Walter Pembridge ; 
and that the father of Sir Richard Burley? K.G., 
was Sir Roger Burley, K.G., and not Sir John. 

The good Homer, we know, sometimes nods; 
and it appears to me that Mr. Morris has here 








* Sir Simon Burley, K.G., was Constable of Dover 
Castle, according to Mr. Morris, 





left out a generation. The father of Joan Little. 
ton is generally supposed to have been William 
Burley (son of John, who was sheriff in 1409), 
which William was sheriff in 1426, and § 
of the House of Commons in 1436 and 1443, 
_The arms set up in the Inner Temple Halll for 
Sir Thomas Littleton have, surtout, an escutcheon 
of pretence of four quarters—1. Burley, alias 
Mylde; 2. Burley; 3. Pembridge; 4. Grendon, 
And the same quarterings occur in the 
| atchievement of Lyttelton in Frankley ch 
| Worcestershire ; only Nash (who is always blun- 
dering in his heraldry) attributes the coat of 
Pembridge (Barry or and azure, on a bend gules 
three mullets argent) to “Grey of Rythyn,” 
whose arms it slightly resembles. The monument 
of Sir Thomas Littleton, in Worcester cathedral, 
also displayed the arms of Mylde alias Burley, 
impaling Grendon, and the same arms impali 
Grey of Ruthin (Barry, on a bend three mant- 
lets); these were destroyed during the civil wars, 

These quarterings and impalements seem there- 

| fore to prove that Joan’s mother was a Grendon, 
her grandmother a Grey of Ruthin, and her great- 
grandmother a Pembridge. But there is some 
| obscurity in the Burley pedigree which some cor- 
| respondent of “ N. & Q.” may be able to clear up, 

Sir Simon Burley, K.G. (who, according to 
Mr. Morris, was a son of Sir John Burley, KG, 
and uncle of Sir John, who married the heiress of 
Pembridge) died without issue, and John Burley 
was found to be his cousin (consanguineus) and 
heir. This John Burley was the son and heir of 

toger Burley, by! Alice, afterwards married to 
Sir Richard Arundel, Knt. He married a lady 
named Margaret, and died in 7 Henry VI. (1428) 
leaving issue a son and heir, William Burley, then 
aged five, who died without issue in 1516. 

Alice Lady Arundel (whose maiden name has 
not been discovered) died in 15 Henry VIL, 
seised for life of the manor of Burley, in the 
county of Hereford, the reversion of which at her 
death was in William Burley, the son and heir of 
her deceased son, John Burley. She and her hus- 
band Arundel had, it seems, obtained from the 
king a grant of the custody of all the lands which 
were Roger Burley’s, and also all the lands 
which were Sir Simon Burley’s, which were 
in the king’s hands by reason of the minority 
of the heir. These particulars I take from an 
article in the Collectanea Topographia et Genea- 
logica, vol. vi. pp. 2, 7, and 19, Were there two 
Sir Simons? What is known of the coat called 
“ Mylde, alias Burley ” (Argent, a lion rampant 
sable, debruised by a fesse checky or and 
azure)? It appears to have been borne by Joan 
Littleton’s father; but John Burley, sheriff of 
Shropshire in 1409, is said to have borne Vert, 
three boars’ heads couped argent, in allusion to his 


| name Borely; and a coat resembling Mortimer 
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was borne by Sir Richard Burley, K.G., which 
succeeds Mylde in the inescutcheon on the arms 
of Judge Littleton. In Dallaway’s Heraldry is 
represented a seal purporting to be that of Sir 
Simon Burley, K.G. It has no legend, but the 
impalements show that it really belonged to his 
brother Sir Richard, K.G. (or perhaps to Sir 
Richard’s wife ?), who married, according to Mr. 
Morris, Beatrice, relict of Thomas Lord Ros, and 
daughter of Ralph Earl of Stafford. The shield, 
which is heater shaped, is divided per pale into 
three compartments ; the centre exhibits the chev- 
ron of Stafford, the dexter the waterbougets of 
Ros, and the sinister the Mortimer-like coat of 
Burley. The family held the manor of Burley 
under the Mortimers, for which reason probably 
they adopted a coat resembling that of their suze- 
rains; but “ Mylde” is a mystery to me at pre- 
sent. The heraldic dictionaries ascribe 


| 
} 


it to | 


“Milde of Suffolk,” whose heiress, I suppose, one | 


of the Burleys must have married. 
H. SypnNey GRAZEBROOK. 
Stourbridge. 
P.S. I notice that in Burke’s Peerage and 
Armory the coat of Talbot, quartered by Lord 
Lyttelton, is ascribed to Burley! 





Wittram Buttrrn on SvuFFoLK AND TRUE 
GentTLEMEN.—This quaint old writer, in his Booke 
of Simples, 1562, under “ Mislen,” “ Misseldine,”’ 
or “ Misseltow,” fol. 50, has a passage on Suffolk 
and its gentlemen, which, if it has not been 
quoted lately, may please some of the Suffolk 
readers of “N. & Q.”: — 

* Marcellus. 

“What is the vertue of Mislen, growing vpon Thornes, 
Peretrees, & Okes, wherof I haue seene great plenty 

owing in the countrye of Suffolke, with many goodly 
herbes and flowers: as in these most auncient Parkes of 
Framingham, Kelshal, Nettlestede, Lethringham, Par- 
ham, Somel, Heningham, Westwood, Huntingfeeld, Hen- 
ham, little Glenham, and Benhal, &c. These Parkes be 
old neighbors: God send them continual frendship with 
eche other in vnity, for where as vnity is broken, the 
Parke pale wil not hold, but fal into sodayn ruine and 
decay, and the Dere wil scatter. 

“ Hilarius. 

“IT know the places which you have named right well. 
Furthermore, I commend your good zeale that you beare 
to that worthy country, wishing their continual vnity 
and concord. I desire the same, For they be people of 
no lesse ciuility then of most auncient good fame and 
worship, descended from houses of fame, worthy of me- 
mory: I meane no parkes, but people, not theym which 
haue crept vnder a goose wyng, drawing forth a bastarde 
sworde no longer then a wryting pen, fyghtyng their com- 
bate vppon the backsyde of a shete of paper, to the hurte 
of many perhaps, and profyte of none, but to theimselues 
onely. But of them speake I, whose blood hath bene 
shed in the iust quarel of their Prynces; whose houses 
be builded vppon hard rockes, of true gotten goodes; 
whose dores be open, keping hospitality according to 


themselues, and with iustice defendeth causes of the pore, 
These be they which be worthy of laud, that thus feareth 
god: these be the right gentlemen: otherwyse not.” 
F. J. F. 
“Orp Tom Green.”—The worthy blacksmith 
bearing the above sobriquet, and at whose expense 
the following rhyme was composed, flourished in 
this neighbourhood at the early part of the present 
century; and being a harmless, albeit a humorous 
celebrity in his immediate sphere of life, attracted 
the notice of those pert lads and tiresome 
“ Hobbydehoys 
Neither men nor boys,”— 
who, having nothing better to do, amused them- 
selves by teasing and fractically joking with the 
poor old fellow. His tormentors would repeat 
with unction, and at the top of their voices — 
“ Old Tom Green's as bold as a lion, 

Has a very large shop, and very little iron ; 

A large pair of bellows, and very few coals, 

And the shop that he works in’s all full of holes.” 


“Vulcan” would often run out after the young 


| scapegraces, brandishing may-be a piece of red- 


hot iron, with which he would threaten to burn 

the whiskers off their “cusnation young eyebrows”; 

but they knew well enough that he was too 

tender-hearted to hurt them—thus the continued 

treatment. J. Perry. 
Waltham Abbey. 


Cuavucer: “Detne or Bravnene.”—To my 
note on “ Fortune” (“N. & Q.” 4" 8, ix. 339) I 
wish to append the following apposite quotation 
from Sir Thomas Overbury’s Characters (“ A faire 


| and happy Milkmayd”’)— 


« - « when winter evenings fall early (sitting at 


her merry wheele) she sings a defiance to the giddy 


wheele of fortune.” 
Overbury is leavened throughout with Shake- 
speare. Jonn Appts, M.A. 


AN OLD WINCHESTER EprgRAM.— When I was 
at Winchester College, nearly eighty years ago, it 
was the custom of the head master to hear the 
first class go through their lesson, and then give 
them a subject on which they were to make an 
epigram, without having pen or paper, while he 
went to hear the second class; he then returned 
to the first class to hear the epigrams they may 
have made. On one occasion all the boys of the 
first class gave their epigrams but one; the head 
master called on him for his epigram. (The sub- 
ject given had been “ Foemina dux facti.”) The 
0y seemed to hesitate, as if he had not been able 
to concoct anything like an epigram, and drawled 


|} out: — 


their callyng, who with the loue of the country gard | 


“ Femina dux facti, 
Quid tum ? 


Dux facti femina! Quid tum ? 
Tum facti feemina dux fuit. O.” 
F. O. P. 
Dr. DétimnGer’s “FABLES RESPECTING THE 
Poregs.”—There is a little error in the translation 
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of Dr. Dillinger’s Fables respecting the Popes of 
the Middle Ages by Mr. Alfred Plummer, which 
may be worth correcting. At p. 59 we read :— 

“The legend about the Origin of the House of Colonna, 
whose power and greatness afforded material for the 
imagination of the people, is so far similar in the mode 
of its birth to that about Pope Joan, in that it was a 
piece of sculpture, viz., the arms of the house, which are 
a column, which the legend endeavoured to explain. 
Just as the lozenge of Saxony, the wheel of Mayence, and 
the rirgin of the Osnabruck arms have called forth 
legends to explain them.” 

i 

raute by lozenge, when it really means in this place 
rue. The allusion is to the Rauten-Krantze, or 
Crancelin, the “crown of rue,” which appears 
in bend in the arms of Saxony. I am at a loss to 


Mr. Plummer’s error is in translating the word | 


know what is meant by “ the virgin of the Osna- | 
and suspect an error here also, but, | 


bruck arms, 
without the German text before me, do not ven- 
ture to express an opinion as to which is respon- 
sible for it, Mr. Plummer or the venerable Dr. 
Dillinger. The arms of Osnabruck are certainly 
nota virgin. They are almost identical with those 
of the electorate and see of Mayence, which are, 
ru. a wheel arg.; those of the see of Osnabruck 
Reine, arg. a wheel gu. It is possible that there 
may be some confusion between “spinning wheel” 
and “spinster” here. Everyone knows the 
“crown of rue” legend; and the story is interest- 
ing which relates how the arms of Mayence com- 
memorate the Archbishop Willigis, the son of a 
wheelwright, who, that he might never forget 
amid the splendour of his ecclesiastical and secu- 
lar dignities the lowliness of his birth, had his 


chamber painted with the device of the mill- 
whee! | the motto, “Willigis! Willigis! 
deiner Ankunfft nicht vergiss!”” The Osnabruck 
legend has not come under my notice; perhaps 
some reader may supply it. Joan Woopwarp. 


St. Mary’s Parsonage, Montrose. 

Mera, Trvm, er Suvm; orn, Every Man ais 
Own.—In the epigrammatic amber of “ N. & Q.” 
I do not find the following, extracted from 7h: 
News, 1226, p. 282 :— 

“The Archbishop of Tuam embarked at Liverpool for 
Dublin, last week, in the St. George steam-packet. It is 
rumoured it we do not pledge ourselves to the fact, 
that there was on board the same vessel a poor ragged 
Irishman, who, like many of his countrymen, had a 
smattering of Latin, which he turned to rather a knavish 
account, by penning the following significant doggerel, 
addressed to the archbishop. Whether the latter replied 
to Pat we have not yet ascertained :— 

‘If each man had Suum, 
You would not have Tuum! * 
But I should get Meum, 
And sing a Te Deum. 
*Caprarin Rook’s Secretary.’ ” 
19, Ampthill Square. C. H. SterHEnson. 


] 
* It ought to have been Tuam, but that would not 
rhyme.— Liverpool Mercury. 








Bett Inscription.—Ashover church, Derby. 
shire, possesses a peal of five bells. Three of them 
| bear the jingling couplets so dear to bell-founders 
of the seventeenth century, and the fourth merely 
the names of the donor and the founder; but the 
fifth is worthy of note as being, I should believe, 
the only church-bell bearing the name of Bona- 
parte. It is thus inscribed : — 


| “ The old bell rung the downfall of Bonaparte, and 


broke April 1814. J. and E. Smith, Founders, Chester. 


field ; George Eaton and 8S. Banford, Churchwardens.” 


J. CHARLEs Cox. 
Hazelwood, Belper. 
Ga1.—In Arnold's Keltic Literature I remember 


| a foot-note to this effect, viz., “ What is Gat? Is 


‘there any authority for this word gazr, to laugh ?” 
Living in Asam, where this word, in some form, 
is daily in use, I send you the following, ¢. e— 
Gai = gaiety, song, mirth ; gai-see = singing ; gai- 
an=singer. Softening the g into aj, we get, jai= 
joy, triumph, &c. ; using the aspirate as prefix we 
get hai=hilarity, mirth; all the above with 
subordinate forms, and all translated by the same 
feeling, singularly like the English too. 

8. E. Pear. 





Tue Kine or Smokers: Mr. Kraits. — The 
lace in “* N. & Q.”:— 

“ A very beautiful character has, it seems, lately passed 
away in Holland. Mr. Klaés, known by the name of 
the King of Smokers, died the other day near Rotterdam, 
Mr. Klaés had, according to the Belgian papers, amassed 
a large fortune in the linen trade, and one portion of a 
mansion he had erected near Rotterdam was devoted to 
the arrangement of a collection of pipes, according to their 





following deserves a ] 
sha 


1 





nationality and chronological order. By his will, whieh 
he executed shortly before his death, he d ted that all 
the smokers of the country should be invited to his funeral, 
and that each should be presented with 10 Ib. of tobacco 
and two Dutch pipes of the newest fashion, on which 
should be engraved the name, arms, and date of the de 
cease of the testator. His relatives, frier and funeral 
guests were strictly enjoined to keep th pipes alight 
during the funeral ceremony, and afterwards to empty 
the ashes from their pipes on the coffin. The poor of the 


neighbourhood who attended to his ast wishes were t 
receive annually on the anniversary of death 10]b. 
of tobacco and a small cask of good beer. He further 
directed that his oak coffin should be lined with the cedar 


f his old Havana cigar boxes, and that a < of French 
eaporal and a packet of old Dutch tol » should be 
placed at the foot of his coffin. His fav pipe was 


to be placed by his side, with a box of matches, a flint 
and steel, and some tinder—for, as he truly said, there 
was no knowing what might happen. It has been eal- 
culated that the deceased gentleman during his eighty 
years of life smoked more than four tons of tobacco and 
had drunk about 500,000 quarts of beer.”"—Pall Mall 


Gazette, May 4, 1872. 





CHARLES VIVIAN. 
[A more extended notice of this Prince of the fragrant 
weed appeared in The Daily Telegraph of May 4, 1872.— 
Ep.] 
Buriat Usaces.—Two interesting accounts of 
the expenses incidental to the funerals of Scotch 
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lairds of the eighteenth century having recently 
ap ared in “ N. & Q.” illustrative of the drinking 
habits which seem to have been inseparably con- 
nected with such ceremonials, I send by way of 
contrast the following account of the burial of a 
pauper, extract d from the statements of the over- 
seers of the poor for the township of Shire- 
brook, parish of Pleasley, Derbyshire, for the year 
1726-7 :— 


* for one going to order the Passing Bell to 


be Rung. 0 Oo v4 
for one going to W 00 dhous« fe r Mr C he - 
pell (the rector) ; 00 2 
for one going to speak for the C offin . — 2 2 
for bread & drink for ym yt wound her . 0 0 4 
for wooll for a Shroud . , . 0 0 4 
for a Cotiin ° ° . : ° 7 a 
for bread and drink at the Burial . 09 O 
p* for trial . " . ‘ ' , oe 2 o” 
That an English parish should pay 9s. for 
refreshments at the burial of a pauper, is equally 


preposterous with the extravagant wine and spirit 
bill of a Scotch gentleman. Asa guide to the 
proportionate value of money in those days, I may 
add that, in the accounts for that same year, a 


pair of shoes is charged two shillin; gs, whilst six 
shillings purchased “a tun of koles 
J. Cuarues Cox. 
Hazelwood, Bel; 


TENNYSONIANA.—I notice that Mr. Tennyson, 
still holding by his fixed literary habit, is silently 
j rations and additions, even to the 

ntire poems, into the library edition of 
, now in, course of publicatior Dare | 
vord of remonstrance to the illustrious 
i Accepting this latest 
rks as the author's own edition, I 
that it was but fair and reasonable 











to exp that final alterations ¢ ind additions would 
be indi i. Otherwise, how am I, and how are 
ten th nd other students of English literature 
in dista nds, to satisfy y ousecives that we really 
possess T'ennyson’s Po D. BLarr. 
Melb 
Lorp Russett’s Retort on Burpetrr.—The 





pleasant 1“ British Parliamentary Elo- 
quence” in the current number of the Quarterly 
records an admirable retort of Lord Russell's on 
Sir Francis Burdett, when the latter, after turnin 

Tory and joining the Carlton Club, was hardy 
enough one night to sneer at “the cant of pa- 
triotism. lhe cant of patriotism is a bad 
thing,” said his lordship, .“ but I can tell him a 
Worse—the re-cant of pe triotism.” The joke is 
not original, though no doubt its application was 
so. The celebrated Lady Townshend (Audre sy or 
Etheldreda Harrison, mother of the first m larquis), 





when asked if it were true that Whitfield had 
recanted, replied, “‘ No, sir, he has only canted.” 
(Ger wge Selw yn and his ¢ 


‘ontemporaries, i. 160,) 
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Queries. 
WILLIAM HILTON “OF BIDICKE, OF THE 
BISHOPRIK OF DURESME” IN 1562 





any Durham or Northern < rrespondent 
give any further details of this man’s ill-treatment 
- the old medical writer, William Bulleyn, and of 
Lady — than Bulleyn himself supplies? He 
ays in his Booke of Simples, fo. k—when 
writing of milk and the p a 3 where it was mostly 
sed, among which was a place in the Mountaynes 


in the North called Alston More — 








“This country was somtime the land of a worthy 
kni t, calle 3 svr Thomas, the Baron of Hylton, to 
whom I dedix d my little Booke intituled the Gouern- 
ment of hea “% promisyng in the sa se to set forth 
an other booke, wherof the copy ished with my 
Bookes, in shipwracke: and when I came to London, to 
have reuiued my dead book, one William Hilton, gen- 
tleman, brother to the sayd syr Thomas H recused 
1 no lesse cryme then of most cruel er of his 

» brother, who dyed of a Feuer t onely of God) 
l wne frends, fynishi l i 
this. William Hi ! 
rained before that noble Prince, t Dukes gr 
fioike, for the une to this end, t wie had ni 
hamefully : That with the couetous Ahab he might 





is written, Testis mendax peribit, 
m to naught, his wicked pract was wisel) 
his folly deryded, his bloody purpose ted, al 
| was with Justice deliuered. Notwi tandi 
I by tl ame William Hilton stil n ted ar 























much as lye him, to short dayes by some 
near or ace who with neither lawful | icve, nor 
false t mony, cold he therto a l his wicked 
i nt N therfore blame me not, 1 leare frend 
Marcel tl thi ! ! I booke 
heare of hea t ’ f " I 3 x 
nei ! I yring y 
death, Phi ian hath lett me, in so much that I 
cannot run to the marke that I « t b myne 
even; therfore | must make a shorter course, fynishing 
with fewer things, trusting not r the com- 
mon welth: whose profyte I « “ and 1 would 
haue done, this his malicious fact x ted, whose malice 
th tl lesse molest 1 bevnge a Straunger to him, 
seynge hee hath vexed a Ladye, which was his owne 
Brothers Wyfe, whose shame, los , yeaa 1 Bl le, hee 
hath soughte: whiche ] ' | mutch of 
hvs Lande from losse, hin r Summe of 
Money. And when t! ls tl illy have 
repaved this lady her Money, then he tifved her as he 
id mec And so t ' I entlemen 
beware of shameful ingratitude, wl ras you haue reaped 
comodity. For it is the most | ( + agaynst 
nature, to doe euil for good, preferryng a little Jucre be- 
fore honesty, worldly worship, shame, at nally, Gods 





wrath or vengeaunce, due for such wyckednes agaynst 
conscience and nature. For ingratitude doth degenerat 
mankynde, and transforme him most monstruously into an 
euil vile nature, from gentleness into Churlishnes. For 
lyke as gentlenes with vertues maket! gentleman, 
although somtime obscurely borne, so gratitude 
blemish and defyle them which can nothing els 
for themselues but Pedegrees, lynes, cote l standerdes, 
most aunciently descended, yet themselues void of al 
goodnes, Thus I leaue to molest ‘thin ears with him 
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who hath thus molested me, profitable to fewe, and noy- 
some to himselfe. A louer of few, a flatterer of many, a 
vessel of ignorance, ful of ingratitude, vnnatural to bis 
Children, if that he spoyleth in lawe, whiche should be 
their reliefe : 
plasma, to his mortifyed conscience. 
he is.” 


Faythles and fruitles 


F. J. FURNIVALL. 


MANUSCRIPT HISTORY OF LONDON? OR OF 
THE INNS OF COURT? 

I have in my possession a MS., much dilapi- 
dated, which appears to have been intended for a 
History of London or of the Inns of Court. On 
the first page extant there is a derivation of the 
name London, in which Erasmus, Stephanus, and 
others are quoted. Further on London is said to 
be “the glory of the kingdoms of all Europe, the 
haven, and, as it were, the mart-towne of the 
world.” We have next a comparison between 
London and Paris, in which it is stated that— 

“ London is the richer ; 
London is the more populous ; 
London is the more ancient.” 

The writer, however, is anxious “ to give unto 
the city of Paris its proper due without affecta- 
tion,” and adds that— 

“ Paris is the larger; 
Paris is the more uniform ; 
Paris is the better fortified.” 
The leading characteristics of several other cities 
are quaintly given as follows :— 
“1. Rome for religion, 
2. Naples for nobilitie, 
3. Millaine (Milan) for beauty, 
4. Florence for pollicie, 
5. Genoa for statelinesse, 
6. Venice for ritches.” 

London is further said to be— 

“ The purgatorie of servants, 
The hell for hostes, 
The paradise for women.” 

The heraldic bearings of the church of St. 
Paul, the church of St. Peter, Cornhill, and of 
“ Doctor John Colet, dean of this cathedral,” are 
then given ; and these are followed by a disserta- 
tion on “ The Originall Begynnynge of the Eng- 
lysche People, and of the Kinges and of Lawes, 
&c.” Nimrod, Cyrus, Alexander, and Ninus are 
noted in the margin; and the opinions of various 
authors as to kingship, laws, Xc., are largely 
quoted and commented upon. All this is followed 
by an essay on “The Begynnynge of Lawes in 
general,” and another on “ The Antiquitie of the 
Lawes of England.” The latte¥ article com- 
mences thus :—“ It is written that Brute, the first 
kinge of this island, wrote a treatise in the Greek 
tonge intituled Leges Britannorum, which were 
mostly out of the sapp and ‘sweetnesse of the 
Trojan lawes in Asia.” The writer then notices 


the laws in existence here during the reign of 
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Claudius Cesar, and enters largely into those 
which we are said to have derived from the 
Druids. The progress of the law is then traced 


and thus I commend hym to thys Cata- through Saxon and Norman times down to the 
| reign of the early Stuarts, and the writings of the 


principal lawyers are noticed in detail. “Statute 
Lawes ordayned by Parliament Courts” are next 
considered, and the usages in the various courts 
are stated at some length. A list of the various 
“ officers of lawe,” and “the manner of creation 
of a professor of our common lawes, unto the 
estate and degree of a serjeant at lawe,” occur in 
succeeding pages. The latter portion of the MS. 
appears to contain rules and regulations for one of 
the inns of court. There are also entries concern- 
ing the _ purchase of “cloth for the serjeants’ 
habites,” &c., together with the provisions served 
The above may suffice for 
identification : and I would now ask whether any 
such work has ever been printed ; and if so, what 
is the work, and who was its author ? 
T. T. Witxrson. 


Battap: Sone.—At concerts I often observe 
“Ballad: Mr. ”; “Song: Mr. Will 
one of your readers kindly give me a clear defini- 
tion of each ? H. G. 

[The name of Ballad is of Italian origin (ballate), and 
meant originally a dance-song. The ballad is a kind of 
poem very difficult to characterise. In the course of cen- 
turies it has undergone various transformations. It is 
now considered a kind of popular song, containing the 
recital of some action, adventure, or intrigue; as the 
deeds of warriors, or the adventures of lovers. The 
term Song is applied to either a short poetical or musical 
composition ; but most frequently to both in union.) 

CHavcer Query.—There are two allusions in 
Lydgate’s poems that require explanation : 

1. Who was “ Gentyl Molyns ”? 

2. What is “the Devynale par Pycard” 

(1. ) I would suggest that, taken in caienuitih 
with “Sainte Eleyne,”’ the reference may be to 
Dame Alianore Molines, the wife of Robert Hun- 
— who was created Baron Molines in her 
right [1445-1463]. He was a staunch Lancas- 
trian; his grandfather, the first Lord Hungerford, 











| had lived on terms of close intimacy with John of 
| Gaunt, who conferred special favours on the town 


| 


| 








of Hungerford, which lies in the neighbourhood of 
Donnington Castle, where Thomas Chaucer is said 
to have | resided. The latter survived till 1434-5 
(see “N. & Q.” 4" S. iv.); but was not the period 
of his prosperity after Geoffrey’s death ? 

2. Has “ Pycard” any reference to the Philippa 
Py kard of 43 Ed. III., who was long supposed to 
be Geoffrey’s wife ? The coincidence is of —— 

\ 

Cuurcn Famity.—During the siege of Derry & 
Major William Church was killed when leading 
a sally against the besiegers, and his son ..- - 





mond 
play ¥ 
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ieee 
Church was wounded in the hand at the same 
time. The Irish Churches had a tradition in the 
Ist century that their forefathers had migrated 
from England. Do they derive from the Shrop- 
shire family, whose elder branch has run out into 
females, but several of whose younger sons, in 
more than one generation, are unaccounte d for in 
the history of that county ? W. M. H. C. 


Miss Epear is author of Tranquillity and other 
Poems, and Translations, Svo ( Dundee, 1810; 2nd 
edition, 1824, Edinburgh). Can any one give me 
the date of this lady’s death, or any further parti- 
culars respecting her ? I believe she was a relative 
of the Rev. Henry Edgar, minister of the epis- 
co 
md as coadjutor to Bishop White. Bishop 
Edgar died on Aug. 22,1768. Among the sub- 
sribers to the second edition of Miss Edgar's 
Poems (1824) I find the names of Bishop Lowe, 
Bishop Gleig, Bishop Sandford, and Sir Walter 
Scott. R. Ineuis. 


“Extracts FRoM A NARRATIVE,” ETc.—Can 
you oblige me with the name of the author of 
an 8vo volume, published in London, and entitled 

“Extracts from a Narrative of the Conversion of an 
Asiatic Prince to the Christian Faith, and from Letters 
on Religious Subjects,” pp. viii. 183 ? 

No date is given, but the work probably ap- 
peared about the beginning of the present cen- 
tury. The subscribers were chiefly Irish. 

y ABHBA, 


“ay 


Frav-Hotpa.—In an article of The Cornhill 
for May, 1872, on “ Frau-Holda, the Teutonic 
Goddess,” who is supposed to have given her 
name to Friday, allusion is made to the popular 
superstition that Friday is an unlucky day, with 
the observation that in some nooks and corners 
it is still considered the proper day for marriage, 
thus implying a traditionary remembrance of the 
goddess. I have made a large collection of pro- 
verbs, but have never yet met with one to this 
effect, and should be obliged to any of your con- 
tributors who could furnish me with one. A. 5S. 

[According to Lilly, Friday is the day of Venus, which 
he tells us is a fortunate planet. Mr. Watson, the city 
chamberlain of Glasgow, says “It is a well-established 
fact that nine-tenths of the marriages in Glasgow are 
celebrated on Friday.” (“N. & Q.” 2845S. xii. 491; 4% 8, 
v. 74.) Consult also Chambers’s Book of Days, i. 42, and 
Brand’s Popular Antiquities, ed, 1849, ii. 50. | 


Marearet Harvey.—Can any of your New- 
castle readers give me any information regarding 


+h. Arbros 7 i 759 we onse- | 
church, Arbroath, who in 1759 was c - ew é ue ) 
? is he buried ? It was some time about 1854, 1855, 
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Goprrey Hieerns.—This learned author of 
| Celtic Druids, Anacalypsis, Hore Sabbatice, &c., 


died in the year 1833 at his residence, Skellow 
Grange, near Doncaster. The first volume of Ana- 
calypsis contained a biographical sketch of Mr. 


| Higgins, but not his portrait ; for he stated, “I am 





Margaret Harvey, author of Lay of the Minstrel’s | 


Daughter (a poem, 8vo, 1814), and Monody on the 
Princess Charlotte, 1818? She also wrote Ray- 
mond de Percy, a drama in three acts, 1822. This 
play was performed in Sunderland. 


R. InNGtIs. 





not vain of my personal appearance, and therefore 

I shall not present the reader with my likeness.” 

The Annual Biography and Obituary, xviii. 438, 

contained a memoir of Mr. Higgins, but no por- 

trait of him. Is there one to be seen; if so, in 

whose possession is it ? Cur. CookE. 
London. 


Srr Cuaries Vittavince Hupson, Bart. — 
When and where did this baronet die, and where 


Who were his near relatives ? 
CuaRies Mason. 
3, Gloucester Crescent, Hyde Park. 


or 1856, 


InDIAN ImPpostoR.— 

“ A.D. 1615, a false Christ arose in the East Indies, and 
was followed by the Portuguese Jews.”— Remarks on Ec- 
clesiastical History, by John Jortin, D.D., 1805, ii. 190, 

From what authority was the above statement 
derived ? R. R. W. E. 

InpustRIovs.—In Whitelock’s Memorials, p. 
34, fol. 1732, this word is used in the sense of in- 
tentional, and as the exact equivalent of the Latin 
de industrid. He says— 

“That his commission from the king was but to de- 
mand six subsidies ; and that his mistake in requiring 
twelve subsidies was industrious, and on purpose to raise 
the house to animosity.” 

I shall be glad to know if the word was com- 
monly gp used at this period. I have met with 
no other instance. Epmunp Tew, M.A, 


THe Lonpon University. — Faculties of 
“Literature” and “Science” have been lately 
established by this flourishing University. This 
is as it should be. But allow me to ask why the 
same University should not have a faculty of 
Music, with an Academy attached to it, and 
authority to confer the degrees of Bachelor and 
Doctor of Music? Surely London is a more suit- 
able school for music—both secular and eccle- 
siastic—than the Universities of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and Durham. It is all very well to 
“Knight” our London musicians, but I humbly 
conceive that if degrees in music could emanate 
from the London University the honours would 
be of more value than any regal ones. 

VraTor (1). 

NAPOLEON AT WATERLOO.—From an article in 
the last Edinburgh Review it appears that the late 
Sir Charles Bell, visiting the field of Waterloo 
not long after the battle, found still remaining 
there a movable scaffolding, sixty feet high, from 
which the emperor had surveyed the wreck of his 
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fortunes. Up this Bell climbed, and afterwards 
thus wrote :— 

“The view magnificent. I was only one-third up the 
machine, yet it was a giddy height. Here Buonaparte 
stood surveying the field. . « I was filled with 
admiration of a man of his habit of body who could stand 
perched on a height of sixty-five feet above everything, 
and contemplate, see, and manage such a scene.” 

Most people picture “ Napoleon at Waterloo” 
in a very different attitude trom that which Sir 
C. Bell had in his mind. It would be most in- 
teresting to k —and there must be many who 
can tell us—all about this curious machine, and 
particular]: use actually made of it by the 
emperor on that eventful day. Did he resort to « 
similar contrivance on previous occasions? One 
may fancy it a sort of link in the chain of look- 
outs betwee ww King Edward’s windmill at 
Cressy and th® balloon of present fi 











Mar ] Pet i 
PICTURE ATTRIB UTED TO RAPFAELLE Ment 
\ pictu the Nativity was presented by the 
late Lady Boynton to Winterton church (Lin- 
colnshire) about 1842. When she bought it she 
had with it a voucher worded as follows :— 
“This | 1 1 Flemish picture, painted by Raffael 
Menges, repre ts the Holy Family, St. Joseph, St 
beth, Vir Mary, and Infant Saviour, who is 1 
sented int f taking an apple from St. Eliza 
th n 
Ang G 
beamil 
In t 
Jerus \ 
thy . 
whose 








in 184 t pP n it 

was WI r. 
Was Prio 

reviev r i i 

ber io! Ja ! 

morality age that could delight 

plays of ( reve, and welcome (especially from 
clergyman) such poems as Prior's.” What is 

the meaning of the parenthetical sentence? It 


vertainly has escaped the attenti f all Prior’ 


M itthew ever took 


biograph that orders, al- 
though he held by his fellowship of St. John’s to 
the last. Has the reviewer, in his literary re- 
searches, lighted upon the record of the ordination 


of the Rev. Matthew Prior, B.A.? Let it be added 


that the inference as to the morality of the age of 


Queen Anne, founded exclusively on the popu- 


Melbourne. 


In 1686 Prior took his « 
Cambridge, and was shortly after chose 
In 1700 the university 


John’s College. 


le 


ie! 


the degree of Master of Arts; 


tive of East Grinstead in Sus 
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ential 
larity of Congreve and Prior, is an inept pices of 
reasoning not worthy of the Edinburgh Review, 


D. Braz, 





lor of Arts at 
n fellow of St, 
onterred on him 


S$; but it does not appear that 
he ever took orders, as in 1701 he was elected 


representa- 


llowing crest 


of Rath- 


rse golde and geules, an 
ull golde and genles 
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SupLime Porte.—Will any one tell an igno- 
rant man the precise meaning of this phrase? In 


The Times of Saturday I read : 


May 16. 


‘ Constantinople, 


, The Sultan made yesterday his annual 
visit to the Sublime Porte, and” 
One is accustomed to hear people speak of the 


said so-and-so. 
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Sublime Porte as they do of the Holy See or the 
Court of St. James’s, but in The Times the phrase 
seems to be used in its primary sense, and this is 
shat I want to get at. A. R. 

n of the name Sublime Porte is to be re- 
ncient Oriental custom of making the gates 
of cities and of kings’ palaces places of assembly in con- 
nection with the affairs of government and of the admi- 
nistration of justice. The Sublime Porte (Lofty Gate), 
or principal outer gate of the seraglio, is the pla ve whence 
the hatti scheriffs, or imperial edicts, are usually issued. 





Suxpry QueRres.—l. Where in Punch shall | 
look for a parody of Swinburne’s “ Ballad of Bur- 
dens”? The most likely line to recall it is— 

“Thy red right hand shall reek beneath the white.” 

9. What is the full title of the novel which 
d “ Fragoletta ” ? 

8. Where is the legend of St. 
mentioned in literature ? 

4, - Wher wn I find what one often hears praise d 


suggest 


Dorothy first 





as “the parody ” of ** Lox kisley Hall” ? 

JUNIOR STUDENT. 
Christ Church, Oxford. 
derivation of this 
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ve! 
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word? It de r to Cham 
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Epuunpd Tew, M.A 
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Jo. Wi I —In 1667, Herringman, the 





well-known London theatrical bookseller, pub- 
lished — 

“The Amazon ( or, 
to Alexa r the Great. A Tr: ! 
ton, Esquire. Licensed Feb. 1666-7. R 
London, 4to. 

In the Biographia Dramatica no account is 
given of the author. May he not have been a 
descendant of the Lord Treasurer Portland, of 
whose cupidity and profusion a most amusing 
account will be be found in the first volume of 





Clarendon ” J. M. 
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MISERERE CARVINGS. 
(4* 8. ix. 405.) 


It will be gratifying to many correspondents of 
“N.&Q.” to tind that Mr. BouTett is engaged on 
a work illustrating the much-neglected subject of 
miserere carvings, and it will be interesting to see 
what are the results of his inquiries into the causes 
which led to their production. I have examined 
all which have come in my way, occasionally 
making drawings of them, and have not been able 
to resist the conviction that, whilst many are due 
to mere wanton exuberance of fancy on the part of 
the carver, many others contain satirical allusions 
more or less overt to the abuses existing in the 
church, and to the evil lives of some of her minis- 
ters. In the Intermédiaire des Chercheurs et Cu- 
rieux is a reference to Plutarch (Sympos. iv. 5) 
bearing on the kindred subject of the grotesque 
figures on gargoyles, which leads the writer to 
think that these were propitiatory and not sati- 
rical. The p ] 1 that the Egyp- 
tians put lion ds on the nozzles of their foun- 
tains, so that when the sun passed through the 
sign of the Lion, the Nile might bring abundant 
water to their fields. 

The theory that the 
satirical is supported 
other, positions in churches, where the .intention 
cannot be mistaken. Witness those in the portal 
of Notre Dame, and man her churches in 
France and elsewhere. In reply to Mr. BouTEtt’s 
query: the first figure appears to correspond in 
all re sp h t St in, t mall bird 
and the collared crea excepted. It will be 
found, I think, that the rters or side compo-* 
sitions rarely iy relation to the central 
its are constantly introduced into 
l I is for ex- 
Bible of 1483, where 
a rabbit is popping its head out of a little hole on 


interview, and 


is to the eftiect 





in the main 


is carvings in 








group. 
early engr 
a este Clasmas 
ample in Koberger’s Germa 





Mount Sinai during a very solemn 





another is seen making head a st a greyhound 
at th oment of the spea Absalom. I 





} 


was much amused by the second figure referred 
toin Worcester Cathedral, and made a sketch for 
reference. A curious engraving will be found in 
the 1577 edition of Holinshed, representing Boa- 
dicea gorgeously apparelled with a rabbit tucked 
under her arm, but no mention is made of the 
animal in the text, and I have not been able 
to discover why it was there delineated. There 
ts some evidence that the punishment of riding on 
a ram was instituted for the punishment of incon- 
tinent widows. (See a most amusing letter in 
The Spectator, No. 623, which appears to be based 
on an existent custom.) 

Some of the cagvings will be found to be con- 
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nected with the bestiaries so popular in the 
twelfth-fourteenth centuries, e. g. the spirited 
fight between the lion and dragon at Worctster. 
In others, notably in one at Malvern, grylli are 
displayed having monastic heads and raiment. 
The carvings in the choir of Rouen cathedral are 
more artistic than most of those which I have 
seen in our English churches. I have sketches of 
two, which are at Mr. Bovrett’s service, but I 
think that if he has not already obtained drawings 
of these the sea visit would amply repay him. 
J. Ector Hopexin. 
West Derby, Liverpool. 

In the Worcester series, figure 1, I should be 
inclined to think intended for St. John the Apostle 
and Evangelist. As an Evangelist he is writing 
in a large book. The large bird at his feet is pro- 
bably an eagle, the well-known emblem of the 
Evangelist. What this bird holds in his beak is, 
I suppose, the ink-horn which is often represented 
as suspended from the eagle’s beak in pictures of 
St. Jae. The bird of smaller size may be the 
partridge, which St. John is recorded to have had 
as a favourite; but I cannot account for its head 








verifiable by any one who has leisure to search 
I am no herald, but will try to describe the arms 
intelligibly. The treasurer’s have a fess, on which 
is half a sun issuing from the upper edge, and 
two martlets in chief and one in base. The pre- 
centor’s are a: in the first and fourth are 
three rectangular objects in a row, each with 5 
square thing above it like a dot to ani. On the 
second and third quarter is a chevron between 
three mullets. 

There is a fox preaching to geese at Etching. 
ham in Sussex. 

In the parish church of Hemingborough, between 
Selby and Howden, is one misericorde which de- 
serves notice on account of its peculiar form and 
early date. Its carving consists of “carly Eng. 
lish ” foliage completely relieved from the ground, 
the seat being merely a thin shelf. It is the only 
one left in fifteen stalls, the lightness of their 
form no doubt having caused the destruction of 


| the others, These stalls certainly do not belong 


to their present place nor to any parish church, 


| and ome very closely resemble, if they are not 


being in the mouth of some creature, as if in | 


danger of being swallowed, unless it is intended 


to signify that under the saint’s protection the pet | 


bird would still be safe. In an old MS. of frag- 
ments I have seen the devil represented as attacked 
by the saint’s eagle, and it is not unlikely that 
the creature here attempting to swallow the 
smaller bird is meant for the evil spirit. 

F. C. H. 





Mr. J. Goven Nicnots says that he has met 
with no misericordes with inscriptions except 
those at Whalley. There are three at Beverley 
minster. My notes of them were hurriedly taken 
and are imperfect, so I have waited to see if any 


| meaning, origin, and date o 


one else would say anything about them, but as | 


no one has done so send what I can. The 
misericorde of the middle stall, upper row, north 
side, has a shield of arms in the middle, and on 
the “ horns” respectively a dove, round which is 
written “ Arma Wilhelmi Falt (?) doctoris,” and 
an eagle, round which the inscription continues 
“Thesaurarii hujus Ecclesie, 1520,” the date being 
in Arabic figures. On the misericorde in the cor- 
responding position on the south side is a shield 
inscribed in the horns “ Arma magistri Thome | 

Dowington (?) precentoris hujus ecclesie.” I think, 
but am not certain, for in this I write from me- 
—_ that on the last-named misericorde there is 
a rebus of a dog and barrel. On another, in the 
upper row, north side, near the west end, is the 


identical in form with, those still remaining at 
Selby Abbey, from whence, I am strongly of 
opinion, they have been removed. At Selby no 
misericordes are left. 

I will conclude with a query. What is the 
introduction of the 
word miserere as applied to these seats? The 
name I have used seems more in accordance with 
ancient usage. J.T. MickLetTHwalte. 





Among the misereres in Bristol cathedral is s 
very interesting example of the fox preaching to 
geese. It is in the stalls on the south side of the 
choir, and has been engraved in Leversedge’s Hi» 
tory of Bristol Cathedral. I shall be happy to 
draw it for Mr. Bovrett if he desires it. 

Joun WoopwarD. 





Mr. Bovrett cannot do better than refer to 
the last volume of “N. & Q.,” in which he will 


| find much information with regard to this subject 


| cathedral of St. David's. 


inscription “ Johannes Webe(?) | clericus fabrici.” | 


Some of the words are contracted, but I have 
here filled them up. I am in no case absolutely 


certain about the names; the first two are no doubt 





At p. 540 is a paper by Cuancettor Harrne- 
Ton on the stalls at St. David's and Exeter. D. 





Some miserere stalls remain in St. Clement's 
church, Sandwich, as well as the large collection 
in the neighbouring church of Minster alluded to 
by Mr. Bovrett. T. E. Wrsnrveton. 





A very curious carving on a miserere exists in 
that most interesting but little known church, the 
I imagine it was in- 
tended to ridicule the “denial of the cup to the 
laity.” 

A fox in priestly vestments is seated on one end 
of a bench or form, and is holding out the paten 
to a goose, who wears a (to me) nondescript high 
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head-dress, whilst behind him, and therefore con- 
cealed from the goose, is an ample flagon or jar. 
Ihave a rough but tolerably accurate sketch of 
this, which is at Mr. BovTeEtu’s service should he 
desire it. H. H. W. 

10, Fleet Street, E.C. 

Mr. Bovrett will find an example of a fox 
preaching to geese on a miserere in the choir of 
the minster at Beverley, the fourth from the west 
end, on the cantoris side. In 4" S, viii. will be 
found much information concerning misereres 
likely to be of use, and at p. 439 of the same 
yolume a further description of those in Beverley 
Minster contributed by me. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Hungate Street, Pickering. 





A very fine set (between sixty and seventy in 
number) exists in New College Chapel, Oxford. 
They were converted into desks for the stalls by 
James Wyatt about ninety years ago. They are 
well worthy of your correspondent’s attention ; 
some of the carving is of wonderful delicacy and 
excellence. C. M. 

[Communications on this subject will reach the Rev. 
C. Bovrett if addressed to him to the care of Mr, Aldis, 
Photographer, High Street, Worcester. ] 


HOUSTOUN OF HOUSTOUN. 
(4% §,. ix. 407.) 


Houstoun, or Hew’s-town, was a large fief of 
the barony of Renfrew, holding under the High 
Stewarts of Scotland, who came to the Scottish 
throne in 1370-1, became a parish, and, in course 
of the seventeenth century when a general ar- 
rangement of the boundaries of parishes took 
lace, was united to Kilallan, lying on its western 

undary, and which till this time was itself a 
separate parish. The original name, however, 
was not Hewstoun, but Kilpeter: the change 
having taken place upon a Hew de Padvinan (a 
parish in the upper ward of Lanarkshire, now 
called Pitenain) having obtained a transfer of this 
barony from Baldwin de Bigre, sheriff of Lanark, 
in the reign of Mal. 1V.; and Geo. Crawfurd, in 
his History of Renfrewshire (published in 1710), 
remarks that this barony “continueth with them 
(the Houstouns) in the male line to this day.” 
To that History, and to Semple and Robertson’s 
continuations thereof (published in 1782 and 1818 
respectively), your correspondent is referred for a 
deduction of the family down to its close in the 
lineal male line by the death of Sir John Hous- 
toun in 1751. His father, who was also Sir John, 
died in insolyent circumstances in 1722; and the 
son sold the estate, about 1740, to his maternal 
uncle Sir John Schaw of Greenock, and it never 
returned to any Houstoun. 








It is not known exactly upon whom the repre- 
sentation of this family in the male line devolved 
upon the death of this, the last baronet. But it 
is a fact that he made his kinsman, George Hous- 
toun of Johnstoun, by will, his general disponee, 
excluding,the son of his elder sister Helen, then 
deceased, as well as Anne, his other sister, the 
wife of Col. Cuninghame of Enterkine, although 
alive. And some two years ago that representation 
has been established, by proceedings adopted in 
the Lord Lyon Court, to be in the person of George 
L. Houstoun, the present young Laird of John- 
stoun, and who was thereby authorised to assume 
the title, and arms of Houstoun of that lk. The 
Laird of Johnstoun deduces his descent from 
George, the second son of Sir Ludovick Houstoun, 
Knt., by Margaret, daughter of Patrick Maxwell 
of Newark-on-the-Clyde, near Port Glasgow. It 
was Sir Patrick, the eldest son of Sir Ludovick, 
who was created a baronet by patent dated the 
last of February, 1668. Sir Ludovick having ac- 
quired the estate of Johnstoun, nowcalled Milliken, 
in the parish of Kilbarchan, and long possessed by 
the Nisbets, who were succeeded by a cadet of the 
family of Ellerslie, the Wallaces, gave it to his 
son George (Crawfurd’s Hist.), who married Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Alex. Cuninghame of Craigends 
(a cadet of Kilmaurs before 1474); and had issue 
four sons and threedaughters. George was suc- 
ceeded by his son Ludovick, who married Agnes, 
daughter of James Walkingshaw of that Ik, and 
had two sons and three daughters. The eldest 





son George succeeded; and it was he who sold 
Johnstoun to James Milliken in 1733, who applied 
Milliken, his own surname, to the estate of John- 
stoun; George Houstoun at the same time being, 
by agreement, allowed to retain and transfer the 
name Johnstoun to his other estate of Easter- 
Cochran, in Paisley parish, and which immedi- 
ately adjoins on the east. George Houstoun dying 
unmarried, was succeeded by the son of his only 
brother Ludovick, and Jean Rankin, by name 
George; and the latter having married Mary, 
daughter of William Macdowall, second of Castle- 
semple, had by her two sons—Ludovick and Wil- 
liam Macdowall. Ludovick, the eldest, succeeded. 
He married Stirling, daughter of Stirling of 
Kippendavie (or Kippenross?), in Stirlingshire, 
and had a son George, who for some years repre- 
sented Renfrewshire in Parliament; but he died 
young and unmarried, survived by his father, 
who also survived his brother William. And 
upon Ludovick’s death, some ten or twelve years 
ago at his seat of Johnstone Castle, the eldest son 
of William, by a daughter of Col. Russell, suc- 
ceeded; who is the present Laird of Johnstoun as 
well as Houstoun of that Ilk. 

The representative of this family in the female 
line is believed to be the present Lord-Lieutenant 
of Renfrewshire, Sir M. R. S. Stewart, of Black- 
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hall and Greenock, Bart.; he being the fifth in | 
descent from Helen (Helenora?), the eldest sister | 
of Sir John Houstoun, the last baronet, and who | 
became the wife of Sir Michael Stewart in 1738 
Of Sir William Houston nothing is known to 
us except what is derived from Burke's Dictionary 
of the Peerage and Baronetage, 1862. Lk. 


THE PLANT BASIL. 
(4" 8. ix. 408.) 

At the above reference mention is made of one of 
Keats’s poems, in which “the lady is made to bury 
the heart of her dead lover in a pot of basil which 
she kept near her.” I am not acquainted with | 
the poem alluded to; but if every one has his 
own, the story of the pot of basil belongs to Boc- 
cacio, and will be found, with a little variation, 
in the Gwrnata quarta, Novella V. The story is 
briefly this : — 

There were three young men, merchants in 
Messina, who had lost their parents, and had a 
young unmarried sister living with them; also a 
young clerk named Lorenzo, of pleasing appear- 
ance, and possessed of many amiable and useful 
qualities. By degrees the sister and he became 
attached, which ended at last in an illicit connec- 
tion—a fact which accident revealed to the eldest 
brother, though the parties mist interested were 
not aware of his knowledge of it. After discuss- 
ing the matter amongst themselves, and without 
taking further notice, the three brothers pretended 
to be going on an excursion into the country, 
invited Lorenzo to join them, and, when there, 
enticed him into a remote and solitary spot, put 
him to death, and buried the body; giving out 
that he had been sent upon some business of the 
firm. When time passed, and he did not return, 
the sister inquired often after him, but without 
effect; and one night, when she had retired sor- 
rowful and grieving to rest, Lorenzo’s chost ap- 
peared to her in a dream, saying that he should 
return no more, that he had been murdered by 
her brothers, and describing the spot where his 
body lay. When morning appeared, the impres- 
sion was so strong that, in company with a faith- 
ful servant who was in her confidence, she sought 
the spot, and with little difficulty found the corpse. 
Willingly would she have taken it away to give it 
more honourable sepulture; but, being unable for 
many reasons to do this, she cut off the head with 
® knife, and, wrapping it in a napkin, carried it 
away with her, covering up the body as well as 
she could. Returning home, after a thousand 
kisses she placed the head, wrapped in the napkin 
as it was, in a flower-pot; and filling this up with 
earth, planted it with sweet basil; which through 
her care, and for other reasons, flourished abund- 

ently, and was very fragrant. The sequel of the 





story is that, falling into bad health, and con- 








tinually weeping over her flower-pot, the neigh- 
bours considered her disordered in her mind, and 
the brothers had it removed. This rendered mate 
ters worse. In heragony, calling for “ her flower. 
pot,” the secret was discovered. But Boccacip 
shall here conclude his own story : 

* 1 giovani si maravigliano forte di questo addiman- 
dare, e percid vollero vedere che dentro vi fusse: e Versata 
la verra, videro il drappo, e in quello la testa non ancor s} 
consumata, che essi alla capellatura cre 


nh conosces- 
sero lei esser quella di Lorenzo. Di cl ssi si mara- 
Vigliaron forte, e temettero non questa cosa si risapesse ; 
¢ sotterrata quella, senza altro dire, caut te di Mes 
sina uscitisi, et ordinato, come di quindi si ritraessono, se 
n’ andarono a Napoli.” 

[he poor sister died, of course, . broken 
heart. The story is a touching , because evi- 
dently founded on fact. W. (1.) 

Trumpcis.'s Piervre or “B ¢s Hrnn” 
(4™ 3. ix. 406.)\—The individuals repr ited in 
Trumbull’s picture of this battle, published by 


A. C. de Poggi, 91, New Bond Str: 
are (beginning at left-hand corner): the Rev. Mr. 
M‘Clintock, A. (figure without head covering); 
Major Moore, A. (figure holding flag); General 
Howe, B. (figure above the group f three Major 
Knowlton, A.; Major M‘Clery, A. ; Colonel Pres 
cott, A. (group of three figures, M Knowlton 
being without head ec Lieut.-Colonel 


Parker, A. (left-hand corner at bottom); Major 





| 1798, 


Pitcairn, B.; Lieutenant Pitcairn, B. (the major 
leaning on the shoulder of the leutenant); 
General Clinton, Bb. (central figure at top hold- 
ing sword); Major Small, B. (cent f en- 


graving); General Warren, A. (central figure 
at bottom); General Putnam, A. (figure with 
hand held aloft); Ensign Lord Rawdon, after- 
wards Earl Moira, B. (right-hand figure at top, 
holding flag); Lieutenant Grosvenor, A. (figure 
beneath General Putnam); Colonel Gardner, A 
(figure beneath Lord Rawdon); Colonel Aber- 
crombie, B. (right-hand corner at bottom, head 
inverted). The letters A. and B. signify Ame- 
rican and British. Wrirrmm Raryer 









PaRaALLeEL Passacs in Trecrtvs anp Dr. 
Wartts’s “Hymyvs” (4" S. ix. 405.)—I really 
think that Dr. Watts in this as in most of hw 
hymns—many of them very beautiful—went for 
his ideas, when they are not original, to Holy 
Scripture rather than to the heathen poets. In 
support of this opinion, I would select none in 
preference to the one here noted. Take the 
lines as they come: first and second, see Psalm 
Ixxxvii. 7; third and fourth, Psalm xlii. 8, and 

| Job xxxv. 10; fifth and sixth, Isaiah Iviii. 10; 
| seventh, 2 Peteri. 19: and Rev. xxii. 16; eighth, 
Psalm Ixxxiv. 11, and especially Malachi iv. 2. 
Mr. Picxrorp must excuse the observation, 
but the last line is not accurately quoted. The m- 
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accuracy is “setting” instead of rising. 
version is — x 
* And thou my rising sun. 
And this, while 
true applicability of the metay 
much, if it does not become fatal to the 
any parallelism between those verses and the pas- 
sage from Tibullus. Epmunpb Trew, M.A. 
Harp Lanovr (4 8. ix. 404. BE. L. 
be still at the A, B, C of the ence of pen lity 
The “ mind he 


consistency and 


ecessary to the 


ior, Weakel very 


lion ol 
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Ss. must 


meaningless punishment ” im- 


agines to be p liar to Austrian gaols has been 

1 } f 6 hat Avil , { f 
in the shape of hot drill common form o 
hard labour in English military prisons these ten 


In civil pri ns the favourit 
he * erank,”’ the labour 


years past example 
f the opu 


tm 1s the crank, 


t is barren. 


attendant i which is as terrible as 

There is also tl verv hard hour of th tread - 
mill: t t f which is 1 ten designed! 
made unproductive. Son the treadmill 
grinds cor? usually it 1 ly “ , a ti 
buxom wind.” \gain, FE. L. 8 se te 1 


unaware that t P 


highways” are wher entenced, not to 


“hard labour,” but to per l rvitude Penal 
servitude mé quarrying stone t Chall im or 
Portland. Garotters, in ad to the sentence 
of servitude, may be and ar flogged. Only 
convicts in solitary confinemer who are phy- 
sically incapable of severe labour, are set to pick- 
ingoakum. Altogether, the subject is one scarcely 


worthy of discussion in our dear old “N. & Q.”— 


x 


G. A, SATA. 





3 article only req to be put in 
magistrates, who at most times seem 





with the beater than the 
the ilutary effect would 


beaten; and be assured 
l rticularly 


soon be 1 irent, more } 
the “cat” added to the punishment Not that 
that would juisite; for were it once¢ 





made 





known, to use a vulgarism, it would spread like 
wildfir The sufferi: by carrying the ball 
E.L. 8. allud to in “shot drill 3 t 





every English regiment: 
who has gone throug 
is far more agonising tl 
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408. ) 


ix. —Ina 

in hand I have detailed 

the origin o » various subdivisions of the States 

of Saxony, and if A Srupenr will ad me 

directly I shal! be pleased to give him the informa- 

tion he needs Joun WoopwaARD. 
St. Mary’s Parsonage, Montrose, N.B 


Saxony (4% 


ave now 


In 
tress 


Iotantue (4 S. ix. 407.) —This is King René’s 
daughter in the exquisite little dramatic poem of 
that name, translated from the Danish by Mr. | 


Theodore Martin, and the titre-réle of which, as | 
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yersonated by Mrs. Martin (Miss Helen Faucit) 
~_ one of that lady’s most beautiful creations. 
| CO. W. M. 
sURNS AND Kents (4" 8S, ix. 
May I add one more to Mr. Mai 
quotations : 


158, 285, 329.)— 


, list of 





(SHALL 


| Ppovdou yap in tov ndwuv pelws $ 
Soph., Ajax, 1. 264 
A. MippLeTon. 
| Kingsbridge Grammar School, 8. Devon 
“Tarnk tHat Day Lost,” etc, (4% S, ix, 320, 
396 Mr. I’riswell has kindly informed me that 
the referer in his Fanular Words means an 


the British Museum, 
Krieg” 1690). 


old serap book contained ii 


‘Album Amicorum David (circa 


As he has merely quoted from a quotation, and 
not been able to trace the couplet to its author, I 
| should be glad if you would allow me to make 


uiry as to its source. 


C. W. 3; 


Tue Artrar Crotus or Otp St. Pavr’s (4 8, 
ix. 317, 416.)\—Mr. Oniver, when he wrote that 
t translation I gave was not a faithful one, 
no doubt alluded to the words “ asuntos de Jesu- 


Ponz 
acion 
‘sub- 


I am aware tha 
i. } 


Christo y nuestra Senora.” 
] ressions 

! . n oxpre ion 

de Christo ; 


jects or 


“asuntos ¢ P 
but it appeared to me that as 
enes of or from Jesus Christ and Our 
ild be nonsense, Ponz must have used 
when speaking the altar cloths, in 
and Ford's descriptior not 
how my guess was wrong. | matter is 
however of little importance, as my object was to 
draw the fact that the altar clothe 
were still in existence, not to parade my know- 
ledge of Spanish. Ratpu N. James. 

Ashford, Kent. 

“To Tryxer” (4% 8, ix. In 
ywing verse of the ballad of “ The Battle 
-Muir,” the word tinkler occurs, ev 


uses st as 
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320, 375 the 
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Sherri 





meaning coward :— 
“For Huntly and Sinclair, they both play t tinkler, 
Vith consciences black as a craw, n 
Some Angus and Fife men, they ran for ir life, man 
And ne’er a Lot's wife there at a’, 1 
Child's English and Scottish Be » vi. 161. 
This meaning is akin to that p t out by 


a tinker is called a 
D. MacpHarn. 


Mr. Breares. In Scotland 
tinkler. 

Paisley. 

Intso Provyincratisms (4% , 
ocgurs to me that the expressions ‘1 
Banagher” and “As great a liar as k 
Strabane ” are not limited to the Nort f Ireland, 
I fancy both common in Scotland, th 1 I cannot 
explain their origin. A “large | s called a 
“creat stab,” because that, in the f the 
Scottish Lowlands, which has much in common 
with that of the North of Ireland, ) means a 
The prickles of the rose bush and haw- 
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thorn are there called stabs. A country person 
would say of one of these which had pierced his 
finger and could not conveniently be withdrawn, 
“T hae gotten a muckle stad in my fing-ir.” The 
“ brog,” a small boring instrument, is in Scotland 
sometimes called a “a borin stob.” J. Cx. R. 


“ Not Lost, BUT GONE BEFORE” (4* §., ix. 103, 
373.)\—I1 have been told that Mrs. Steele (the 
Arian hymn-writer) is the author; and that the 
line may be found in a volume published under a 
nom de plume (Hypatia?) She wrote the lines 
“Forgive, blest shade.” Her hymns are found in 
every collection. Who was she? What is the 
date of her death ? James Henry Drxon. 


“ Wen ADAM DELVED,” ETc. (5S. passim; 
4" §S. ix. 415.)—In a little work entitled — 

*“ Contes populaires, Préjugés, Patois, Proverbes, Noms 
de lieux de l’arrondissement de Bayeux,” par Frédéric 
Pluquet (Rouen, 1834) — 

I find, under “ Proverbes ” : — 

“ Ne connaitre ni d’Eve ni d’Adam; c’est-a-dire, en 
aucune maniére.” 

W. F. R. 


In the old windows of New College chapel 
(which are nearly contemporary with Jack Straw) 
Adam and Eve are represented in the ordinary 
citizens’ dress of the time. He holds a spade, and 
she a distaff and spindle. C. I 


Wimsorne Minster (4 S. ix. 408.) —Mr. 
Peacock is referred to a History of Wimborne 
Minster, published in 1860 (Bell & Daldy), a 
copy of which I have not at present by me. In 
extracts from the churchwardens’ accounts in- 
serted in that small work notices are found of 
payments for the recovery of organ-pipes and a 
surplice which were taken away by the soldiers; 
but I do not remember that there is any proof 
that the church was used as a stable. At the 
same time, as this is an incident of war not at all 
uncommon at the present time, there is nothing 
more likely than that it frequently happened in 
the English civil war of the seventeenth century. 

C. a 

“GENTLEMEN OF THE Pavement” (4 S. vii. 
341.)—It is curious to see how early the idle 
sauntering of the Parisians along their streets had 
been observed, and given origin to the proverbial 
expression, of which Prince Bismark took advan- 
tage to designate the Provisional Government of 
France. Even in the sixteenth century it was 
already known, as we find “ Battre le pavé ” among 
the proverbs of Charles de Bouvelles ( Paris, 1557). 
It seems at that period to have indicated a mere 
idler, who sauntered along the street to pass away 
the time; though it came gradually to signify, 
what Mr. Harty Friswe tt tells us is its present 
meaning, “gentlemen and ladies whose respecta- 
bility is of the smallest kind.” C.T. Ramace. 











—<—- 


| Aw AvrHentic Document (4* §, ix, 386.) — 
A friend of mine, well versed in Devonshire folk 
lore, informs me that formerly printed copies of 
letter, similar to the one referred to, were com- 
monly suspended in the farm-houses of Deyon- 
shire as a preservative against the evil eye; but 
that of late years the custom has in a great meag 
sure been discontinued, though some houses ma: 
be found where it is still kept up. May not the 
religious speculator, by whom the stone with 
golden letters found at Marnby or Marinby, fifteen 
miles from the town of Hunday Ivie, in the Hon- 
salage Mundorosell (may be St. Ives of Cornwall, 
or Huntingdon), was engraved, have been the 
impostor in India, followed by Portuguese Jews 
in A.D. 1615, mentioned by Bishop Jortin (Remarks 
on Ecclesiastical History, ii. 190), further accounts 
of whom are wanting ? R. R. W. E. 

Starcross, near Exeter. 

A similar document has been in my possession 
for years. On comparing them they appear to be 
substantially the same, there being about the same 
amount of difference as would result from trans- 
lating the same original by two different hands. 
My copy isa printed one, and must be the greater 
part ofa century old. It professes to have been 
found eighteen miles from Iconium, fifty-three 
years after the crucifixion—carried thither by a 
converted Jew. The original copy being in the 
possession of a family in Mesopotamia, signed by 
the angel Gabriel seventy-four years after our 
Saviour’s birth. On the same sheet are also King 
Agbarus’s letter to our Saviour, with our Saviour's 
reply; Lentullus’s epistle to the Roman senate, 
and a few other matters of a kindred character. 


‘ W. W. 


Attres’ “FOLKLORE OF WORCESTERSHIRE” 
(4° S. ix. 431.)\—The author of this work died 
Jan. 29, 1856, at Cheltenham, in his sixty-eighth 
year. A short but interesting biography of him 
will be found in the Gentleman's Mag. for March 
1856, pp. 316-317. SAMUEL SHAW. 

Andover. 

“ HarrowGaTe” (4 §S, viii. passim; ix. 20, 
121, 203, 303, 409.)—In regard to place-names 
now commencing with har, but which were ori- 
ginally her, &c., permit me once more to occupy 
your space so far as to say that there is another 
form of the Gothic har, high, namely, Aaer; and 
that the “Hearge” of Doomsday may be Scan- 
dinavian hérgr (pronounced hierg), a stone circle. 
This was sometimes set up on an eminence; 80 
that “ Hearge ” might be supposed to designate the 
locality in one sense, and “ sent ” in another. 

J. Cx. R. 
[This discussion must now close, ] 

TRANSMUTATION or Liqurips (4 S. ix, 235, 
328, 410.)—It is not easy to see on what prin- 
ciples of comparative philology the English word 
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rain can be derived from the Greek rhain, or from 
any other Greek word. It is as reasonable to 
assume that the Greek rhain is derived from the 
English rain. Hype CLARKE. 


Sir Conyers Jocetyn (4" S. ix. 426.) —Of this 
gentleman, whose baronetcy has devolved on the 
Earls of Roden, T. B. will find full pedigrees in 
Lodge’s Peerage of Ireland, iv. 279, and Clutter- 
buck’s History of Hertfordshire , iii. 203, 


GoRT. 
“Tue MistetoE Boven” (4" S. viii. passim ; | 
ix. 46, 128, 142.)—In the parish church of Baw- 
drip, about three miles hence, is a monument to 
Edward Lovell, his wife Eleanor (née Bradford), 


and their two daughters Maria and Eleanor, The | 
inscription touching the latter is 
“Eleanora..... obiit Jun. 14, 1681. Hane, subito 


et immaturo (ipsos pene inter hymenzos) fato correptam, 
mestissimus luxit maritus, et in gratam piamq. paren- 
tum sororis et dilectissimx conjugis memoriam, monu- 
mentum hoc erigi voluit.” 

Tradition connects this sudden death—“ ipsos 
ene inter hymenwos”—with the story of the 
Pride playing at hide-and-seek. It is curious that, 
in Haynes Bayly’s song, the bridegroom's name 
should be Lovell. There is no mention on the 
monument of the name of the bereaved husband. 
The father, Edward Lovell, was fourteen years | 
rector of Bawdrip and fellow of Jesus College, 
Cambridge, and died in 1675, and so could not 
have been present at the wedding, as represented 
in the song. He came from Batcombe, near 
Castle-Cary; at which latter place the Lovells 


ha 


were seated in very early days. S. H. A. H. 
Bridgwater. 
Broom on tHE Grape, Ete, (4% S. ix. 425.) — 


The bloom on various fruits is a vegetable forma- 
tion, which serves as a protection to the fruit. 
Where it is rubbed off the water settles, to the 
detriment of the fruit, and the bloom never forms 
again. It is found even before the fruit ap- 
proaches to maturity. F.C. H. 


OaKEN ARCHITECTURE (4 S. ix. 424.) — A 
steeple with wooden supports similar to the belfry 
at Newdigate, described by Mr. Goven Nicuors, 
until very lately existed at Lindridge, in the vale 
of Teme, Worcestershire. A shingle spire and 
belfry stood above the west end of the parish 
church, not supported by the rubble stone walls 
of the building, but by four arches of horizontal 
timber placed internally. This singular steeple a 
few years since was taken down, together with 
the entire church, and another building far less | 
picturesque, with a stone spire, replaces it. I pos- 
sess a drawing of the old church previous to its 
destruction. T. E. Wrxnrneton. 


Jor MILLER AND HIs Jests (4 S. ix. 423.)— 
Miller died in 1738, and shortly afterwards his 


widow, Henrietta Maria, received a benefit at 
Drury Lane, when the house was more crowded 
than it was ever known to have been. There was 
hardly room on the stage for the performance. 
During this feeling of sympathy, and before the 
end of 1738, the Jests were published. The 
printed date was 1739, but a second edition was 
called for before the end of 1738. A great pro- 
portion of the jests are taken from a jest book 
published seventeen or eighteen years before. 

I, CUNINGHAME. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Encyclopedia of Chronology, Historical and Biographical. 
By B. B. Woodward, B.A., late Librarian to the Queen, 
and William L. R. Cates, Editor of “The Dictionary of 
General Biography.” (Longmans,) 

In a volume of nearly fifteen hundred pages, clearly 
though closely printed in double columns, in which all the 
devices of typography are most skilfully applied to facili- 
tate its use, we have what the surviving editor modestly 
describes as “a full and trustworthy Book of Reference 
on Chronology both for students and general readers.” 
The arrangement of the book is the one which, if not the 
only, is certainly the best for books of this character— 
namely, the alphabetical ; and, in addition to the features 
which it shares in common with most works of a similar 
character, it contains the dates of the events which mark 
the rise, progress, decline, and fall of states, and the 
changes in the fortunes of nations. Alliances, wars, bat- 
tles, sieges, and treaties of peace, geographical discoveries, 
the settlement of colonies and their subsequent story, 
with all occurrences of general historic interest, are re- 
corded in it. It further inclades the dates of discoveries 
in every department of Science, and of inventions and 
improvements, mechanical, social, domestic, and econo- 
mical. But in addition, and this is the one of the peculiari- 
ties which distinguishes the Encyclopadia of Chronology 
from all works of a similar character, and gives it a 
special claim to be prized as one of those books which every 
student loves to keep close at hand, is the biographical 
portion of it, in which will be found notices of eminent 
men, with the leading incidents of their lives, and refer- 
ence to the principal works, literary, scientific, and artis- 
tic, by which they have been distinguished. That the 
work is entirely free from the charge of error or omission 
we will not undertake to say, but no pains have been 
spared to render such blemishes few and unimportant. It 
is twenty years since the book was first projected and com- 
menced by the late Mr. Woodward, and twelve since he 
invited the co-operation of his friend Mr, Cates, whose 
excellent Dictionary of General Biography pointed him 
out as a fitted associate in such a task; and the result of 
their joint labours, before being committed to the press, 
was subjected to the revision of the Rev. G. W. Cox, the 
editor of Brande’s Dictionary of Science, Literature, and 
Art. The publishers of the Encyclopedia of Chronology 
could scarcely have done more to secure for it the great 
merits of completeness and accuracy. 


The Imperial and Colonial Constitutions of the Britanni 
Empire, including Indian Institutions. By Sir Edward 
Creasy, M.A., Author of “The Rise and Progress of the 
English Constitution,” “The History of England,” &c. 
(Longmans. ) 

It has always been the author’s intention to complete his 
little book on the English Constitution by adding notices 





NOT ES AND QUERIES. 


of the Seottish and Anglo-Irish Institutions, and of the 
suceessive unions of EngJand with Scotland, and of Great 
Britain with Ireland. The very cause which prevented 
him from earrying out at that time his original idea, his 
removal to Ceylon, has led to its still further extension. 
The original plan not only been carried out; but 
this | " been done, the the book is devoted to 
the grea our Empire which is unrepresented in 
Parhament, to the institutions of and to 
of India, and to the manner in which the authority 

and of Parliament is exer over them. 
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speare ar 1 those current in Lancashire, y the late John 
Harland, F.S.A., and T. T. Wilkinson (Brakell, Liver- 
pool ).—The first part of the Catalogue of the Shakespeare 
Memori a caver y (Birmingham), éy T.T. Mullins, con 
taining “English Editions of Shakespeare’s Works.” 
(Allen, Birmingham. )— The Families of Rogers and Play- 
fair, by the Rev. Charles Rogers, LL.D. (Printed for Pri- 
vate Circulation. )}—Proceedings of Live rpool Numismatic 
Society, with Plates. (Mead & Co., Liverpool. )—Cauriosi- 
tes of Animal and Vege table Life. By John Timbs. A 
new volume of Griffin’s Shilling Manuals.— Consequential 
Damages Three Letters on the American Doctrine by 
Saxe-Brit. (Smith, Elder, & Co.)—And lastly, a valuable 
little essay, Some He ips to the Study of Scoto-Celtic 
Philology, by Lord Neaves, LL.D., F.R.S.E. (Black- 
wood.) , , 
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BerunaA, Green Braxcn Museum.— His Royal 
Hi ghe 1es3, the Prince of Wales, has communicated to the 
Lord President and the Vice-President of the Committee 
of Council on Education his intention of opening this 
National Museum on Monday, June 24. The Pfince will 


be accompanied by Her Royal Highness the Princess of 


Wales, 


[4% S. IX. Jone, 
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NOTICE. 

To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of xl faith. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

All communications should be addressed to the Editer 
at the Office, 43, Wellington Street, W.C. 
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